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RECENT PLAYS 


By Edith 


T is somewhat disconcerting, after the 
Compagnie des Quinze has been and shown 
us in M. Andre Obey’s “Le Viol de Lucrece” 
something so near the perfection of the art of 
the theatre as it might be to-day, when the film 
has lifted the burden of realism from the stage, 
to find some of our brightest talent employed 
in the production of a show like “Grand Hotel” 
which is childishly representational. 

An exact reproduction of an hotel foyer, 
with inconsequent comings and goings, such 
as can be seen by entering a real hotel any day 
of the week, might better have been left to 
the films, but “Grand Hotel” is good of its 
sort and does at least cheerfully indicate that 
energy and enterprise remain in the theatre. 
Moerover the revolving stage and other 
marvels of engineering have not obscured some 
fine acting and it is by its genuinely theatrical 
moments, which depend on the skill of the 
players and their intimate appeal, that this 
piece will be remembered, rather than by the 
lifts which seem to go up and down or by the 
scene in which an hotel thief climbs across 
a facade and causes the audience to say with 
one voice :—“‘That would have been so much 
better on the film!” 

The many minor parts are extremely well 
done and Mr. Raymond Massey once more 
shows his efficiency as a producer in the 
excellent timing of the elaborate scenes. I 
hold the rare distinction of not having yet 
read the original version of “Grand Hotel” so 
that I cannot judge how faithfully or completely 
Mr. Knoblock has conveyed its intentions 
in his stage adaption, but the interweaving 
of the fates of the diverse characters during 
one day and night in the great caravanserai 


Shackleton 


comes out as an engrossing, if not very moving, 
story. I do not know if the Flemmchen of 
Miss Ursula Jeans is at all like the Flemmchen 
of the book, but, as it stands, her study of 
the cool young woman who is going to 
“get on” by means of her beautiful body is 
extraordinarily interesting and the best thing 
she has done. 

“The Case of the Frightened Lady’ fits 
us up once more with a that first class Edgar 
Wallace which is essential to a well balanced 
theatrical season. It is no mere crude thriller 
and need not be avoided by those who feel 
their intelligences to be insulted when mere 
guessing games are set forth on the stage. 
Mr. Wallace is here at his best. There is 
an amusing first act which shows how the 
wheels go round inside Scotland Yard. One 
likes it for its fun and its information (which 
has the stamp of integrity) but suspects a 
certain irrelevance. Presently, however, Mr. 
Wallace has picked up all those apparently 
loose ends and every line of it is seen to have 
mattered. 

Mr. Emlyn Williams, who is the most inter- 
esting young actor to appear on a London 
stage since Mr. Charles Laughton was hailed 
as a rising star, gives one of the best perform- 
ances now to be seen in this town as the 
eccentric young peer in whose house the lady 
of the play’s title becomes so badly frightened. 
He has a scene at the end in which by one 
speechless turning of his face to the audience 
he makes the beholders’ blood run cold. I 
am half sorry that he is now embedded in this 
success for he would not be wasted on long 
runs if we had a more reasonable theatre. I 
want to see him play Hamlet. Miss Cathleen 
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Nesbitt gives subtlety to the character of a 
matron frozen by her own aristocracy—a part 
of a kind which is so often crudely played—and 
Mr. Gordon Harker at once resolves and 
emphasises the surrounding horrors by being 
really funny as a Cockney detective—a care- 
fully drawn character. 


Mr. Leslie Henson has stepped firmly into 
a new field by producing “Counsel’s Opinion” 
at the Strand and produces it so well that he 
completely justifies his adventure. The piece 
is a farce for the sophisticated audience, a 
trifle that depends perilously on the manner in 
which it is played. Miss Isabel Jeans and Mr. 
Owen Nares between them give it just the 
right weight, just the right illusion of something 
that might really have happened, though the 
character played by Miss Jeans has in fact no 
substance and nobody knows at the end what 
sort of woman she was intended to be—or 
if, indeed, the author had any deeper intention 
than that of stringing one amusing line after 
another. 


“Black Magic” by Miss Nesta Sawyer is 
a crude affair in whicha Mephistopholean doctor 
gets control of his wife’s will power and 
amuses himself by “willing” her to be ir- 
resistible and brilliant. My sympathies were 
with Miss Kathleen O’Regan whoas the hypno- 
tised wife is called upon to perform the im- 
possible task of seeming to dance like Pavlova, 
play the piano like Padrewski and—without 
any help from the author—be witty as Mil- 
lament. Miss Athene Seyler waggles one of 
the new bustles in a feline part and reminds 
one occasionally that the theatre is supposed to 
be an adult entertainment and Mr. Franklin 
Dyall lets himself go in the grand old manner as 
the villain doctor. 


Up at the Embassy Theatre there was a 
good all-round production of “The Nelson 
Touch” an amusing comedy of the controlling 
classes by Mr. Neil Grant. It is not so good 
as his “Petticoat Influence” but not far behind 
it in wit, and London audiences so inevitably 
enjoy a good laugh at Whitehall that its 
fortnight’s run at the Embassy should certain- 
ly not be the end of it. 


Not a very exciting month in the theatre, 
taking it all round. One’s general impression 
is that there is any amount of executive 
competence about but a dearth of originality 
and imagination in the material. 
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SOUND EFFECTS 


We have received from the Gramophone 
Company an album of H.M.V. Records which 
should be of real utility to all concerned 
in Stage Production. Professional theatres, 
and some amateur little theatres, possess no 
doubt the usual equipment for “Noises Off,” 
but few we think could, at a moment’s notice, 
lay their hands on a machine for such a diverse 
repertoire as an aeroplane zooming, water 
rippling, a baby crying, machine guns, steam- 
boat syren, angry crowd, fire engine approach- 
ing and receding, Big Ben chimes, noises in 
a restaurant, and wedding bells. 

Each of the records in the series contains 
three or more seperate “effects,” and the 
whole series of a dozen 10-inch records (at 
4s. 6d. each) provides for over 80 different 
subjects. 

A few of the “effects’—such as that pur- 
porting to represent a telephone bell ringing— 
may be found somewhat below standard, but 
the great majority are thoroughly serviceable, 
and many of them marvellously realistic— 
notably the barking dogs, the bugles, the bells, 
the wind effects, and all the crowd records. 

Specimens of the full series will be kept at 
the headquarters of the League where a 
gramophone has also been installed, and they 
can be demonstrated to any member who 
desires to hear them. It will be found that 
on an ordinary standard model the volume is 
quite loud enough for use in a small hall. 
By means of electrical amplification, the effects 
can be rendered adequate to the largest theatre. 

Some practice may be necessary on the part 
of the operator whose task it will be to syn- 
chronise the sound effect with the appropriate 
moment in the play. But the technique is 
easily acquired, and should not be beyond the 
capabilities of anyone who is endowed with 
average quickness of eye and ear. 





NEXT YEAR’S FESTIVAL 


Any Society which has not yet received 
particulars of the National Festival for 1931- 
1932 is asked to apply for these if desired. 
Applications sent to the Headquarters of the 
League will be forwarded to the appropriate 
Area Secretary. 
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THE VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY 


1918—1931 


By Gordon Bottomley, LL.D. 


A= fifteen years of pioneer work in just 
those places where there had been no tra- 
dition or cognisance of drama since the Reform- 
ation put an end to the performance of plays 
in churches, the Village Drama Society has 
considered that it can best further its aims by 
bringing its achievement and its organisation 
under the zgis of The British Drama League 
(that has by now so definitely taken charge 
of the cultural, artistic and national interests 
of drama in Great Britain), and continuing 
its special work as part of the League’s 
activities. 

In signalising this incorporation with the 
League, it has seemed desireable to put on 
record some account of the Society’s origin and 
specialised work in an untouched field ; and 
I have been asked, as its President for a number 
of years and as having been in touch with 
its doings in a number of ways, to contribute 
a brief history of its course for the present 
number of “Drama.” 

Perhaps the most significant thing in its 
career was that no one started it: it started 
itself ; it was a case of spontaneous illumina- 
tion. Its immediate cause was the delight of 
the people of Kelly, a tiny beautiful village 
in N. Devon, over the production in 1918, 
with themselves as the players, of two small 
religious plays by Miss Mary Kelly in the 
fine 15th century barn of the Manor of Kelly. 
It was a novel and delightful experience, that 
stirred the countryside and set other villages 
asking how they, too, might learn to do such 
things for themselves. It may well be that 
we can see there a decisive effort on the part 
of rural England to undo the results of the 
long neglect that followed the Reformation 
and was intensified by the Industrial Revol- 
ution. 

In response to the enquiries a tentative 
circular was sent out from Kelly; and from this 
initiative a small committee was formed in 
the Spring of 1919, and a further circular sent 
out. The response then grew very rapidly, 
and there was difficulty in coping with it. 

The problem that presented itself first was an 
unexpected one : there was a dearth of suitable 


plays, a need which no one had considered. 
The few villages that had previously and 
impotently attempted something for themselves 
had alternated between worthless farces at 
twopence per copy and no royalty, and town- 
made plays that dealt with a life and a social 
order of which rural England had no know- 
ledge—and which had the additional disad- 
vantage of bringing alien and unwelcome 
ideals to village attention. 

Another difficulty soon came to the fore: 
there were few people in that first area of 
activity who knew anything of designing 
stage costume, and the charges of the profess- 
sional costumiers in the large towns were far 
beyond the financial resources of small 
communities. The Society, therefore, soon 
found itself obliged to found a lending library 
of suitable plays; and to start a costume 
Cupboard—especially for period costumes— 
to help inexperienced villages to dress their 
plays. 

The former need soon brought to the 
Committee a realisation that the supply of 
plays for a nascent and rudimentary activity 
was sharply limited. In the time of Mysteries 
and Miracles town and country had been at 
one in their play-production: but the In- 
dustrial Revolution and the rise of the modern 
town had brought about an intensive differen- 
tiation, and the Committee’s play-readers 
found themselves in constant difficulties. Had 
it been a question of masterpieces all would have 
been well, for masterpieces have a way of 
being suitable in all circumstances: but the 
masterpieces were too often obviously beyond 
beginners with no surroundings of tradition 
or experience, and the question of finding 
plays that were not difficult and yet had 
artistry, and that in addition should treat of 
life from a point of view that would appeal 
to country-dwellers who had never had to 
consider or realise modern town-life and its 
problems, became insistent. 

To make a need well-known is to go some 
way toward satisfying it. In the villages whose 
interest had been aroused there were attempts 
to write the kind of play for which the con- 
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THE VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY 


ditions asked—attempts at first impotent, but 
presently focussed and energised by the 
Society initiating an annual play-writing com- 
petition for the handling of local life and 
legend. 

The results of this were meagre at first, 
and inevitably the writers had to make almost 
every kind of mistake in gaining experience : 
but writers of experience were also attracted, 
and by now the Society and its publishers 
The Year Book Press have from Mrs. Gandy, 
Miss Cropper, Mr. Austin Hyde and others 
a series of admirable plays that are worth the 
attention of all amateurs and yet have a special 
usefulness for rustic players—while these 
specific needs have been recognised by writers 
of great reputation in wider fields also, and 
notably by Mr. Lawrence Housman in a 
special series of plays written for the Society’s 
publishers. 

During the Society’s life it has found a 
valuable furtherance of its aims in fostering 
a specifically Village Pageant. This has a 
special value in becoming a species of local 
chronicle play, with important speaking parts 
and a minimising of the circus element that 
was prominent in the larger pageants in the 
past; and it has developed great value in 
calling upon village knowledge, skill and 
initiative in a series of examples written and 
produced by Miss Mary Kelly for Rillington 
in Yorkshire, Selborne and Launceston. 

The Costume Cupboard was successful from 
the first; its help has always been eagerly 
sought, and grants from the Carnegie Trust 
have enlarged and enriched its resources, 
until now it sends out many thousands of cost- 
umes each year at rates which the poorest villa- 
ges can afford. Parallel with this, its direction 
has reached expert scholarship in the history of 
costume ; and villages that are ambitious for 
their dramatic productions to be wholly their 
own, and anxious for the minor crafts of the 
theatre to have their valuable educative part 
in village activities, can obtain advice and 
guidance in making costumes and properties 
for themselves. 

At an early stage in the Society’s progress 
a third need became apparent. The smallest 
community has usually one born actor in it, 
and a village of any size is sure to have several ; 
but the virtue of every team is in its captain, 
and there were many villages where there was 
no one of sufficient experience to take the lead 
at first—especially where the educated people 
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took a superior attitude toward “just village 
people ; you can’t expect anything of them— 
what can one do with their dreadful accent.” 
To meet this, Miss Kelly travelled from 
village to village for the first six years, from 
county to county, awakening them to the 
possibilities of the drama in themselves ; and 
she organised a voluntary band of producers, 
who went (sometimes without even their 
expenses) to villages where captaincy was 
needed. And out of this sprang a system of 
Summer Schools (held latterly in Association 
with The British Drama League) to which 
villages and Women’s Institutes have sent 
representatives to qualify themselves to produce 
the local plays. 

These activities were at first a West Country 
affair, and The Village Drama Society was a 
West Country society: but other parts of 
Britain soon heard of it and sought its help 
and experience. The writer of these lines 
first heard of it in 1920; and, being asked to 
advise in the starting of a North Country 
band of village players, soon discovered its 
great value in its knowledge and exhaustive 
exploration of the terrain, and its usefulness 
in all regarding costume. In the end its 
help was sought from such diverse quarters 
(including Scotland) that its dimensions were 
clearly seen to be National, and its usefulness 
obviously demanded a removal to London— 
where it has now been domiciled some eight 
years. 

The Women’s Institutes as a body interested 
themselves, held competitions and Festivals, 
and helped to try to raise the standard of 
village effort, and their help has been especially 
valuable since they adopted a policy of co- 
operation as regards drama with the men of 
the villages. County Committees in Essex, 
Devonshire and Shropshire, and Drama Com- 
mittees of Rural Community Councils are 
doing excellent work in developing drama 
from local centres, and all have profited from 
The Village Drama Society’s help and ex- 
perience in doing so. 

These activities imply much necessary de- 
centralisation. Before the war, villages in 
which the actual villagers were acting might 
be counted on one man’s fingers: within the 
last three years The Village Drama Society 
has been in communication with ten thousand 
villages. Some such nexus is needful if they 
are to be kept in due touch with the general 
development of the movement; and as The 
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DESIGN BY LEON G. DANEY FOR SCENE FROM 
“THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON.” AS PRODUCED AT 
THE COMMAND PERFORMANCE BY THE MASQUE 
THEATRE EDINBURGH, JULY IITH, 1931. 












































THE VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY 


British Drama League is so clearly unifying 
within itself, as time goes on, the interests of 
community and cultural drama in the kingdom, 
the promoters and supporters of the Village 
Drama Society look on its merging in The 
League with a lively hope. They are gratified 
to know that the Society’s founder, first 


president, and secretary, Miss Mary Kelly, is 
to have continued charge of its activities in 
the League’s secretariat ; and they trust that, 
with the League’s wider range and appeal, the 
remarkable work she has done will come to 
still fuller fruition. 


ANOTHER VIEW FROM 
AUSTRALIA 


By Mary Archer 


N the March issue of Drama appears 
a somewhat astonishing article entitled 
“An Australian Little Theatre” by Richard 
Pennington, and I am afraid that, without at 
least a few words of modification, it is likely 
to give English readers a distorted impression 
of our affairs theatrical. 

The said Little Theatre, which went by 
the name of the Turret Theatre, had the little 
life of just one year, and it was indeed a 
“little” theatre in more senses than one. Of 
its actual productions I cannot speak with 
first-hand knowledge, for unfortunately I was 
unable to witness any of them, but as a share- 
holder of the company that financed the 
movement (or rather that failed to finance it) 
I claim the right to pass some comment. 

Mr. Pennington has certainly given a fine 
funeral oration, but in common with most 
memorials, it fails to touch anything but 
the virtues of the defunct. For instance, 
he does not mention that to reach the Turret 
Theatre at Milson’s Point one climbed a 
narrow flight of stairs up to a literal turret, and 
that to leave the Turret Theatre in case of 
fire one hadn’t very much chance. Also that 
the Northern Suburbs alone were within easy 
distance of the Theatre. To reach it from 
Sydney or from the rich and partially cultured 
Eastern Suburbs meant crossing the harbour 
by ferry or by punt—not a great undertaking 
certainly, but one that requires an attraction. 
And in this case, I fear, the attraction was 
lacking. Some of the performances were 
very good I believe, but others were said 
to be so bad that the public might well 
be excused its attitude of “‘once bitten, twice 
shy.” Mr. Pennington is loud in condemna- 
tion of this public apathy, but finally, he does 
not mention that the death of the frail patient 
was due as much to internal ruptures as to 
external neglect. 


So much then for the Turrett Theatre 
But if so unsuccessful and short-lived a move- 
ment is worthy of so much, surely a passing 
reference should be made to the numerous 
other dramatic bodies whose records are, 
in some cases at least, very much more sub- 
stantial Amongst these is Duncan Mc- 
Dougal’s Playbox, where for six years or 
longer Sydney has become acquainted with 
many playwrights (Eugene O’Neill in par- 
ticular) whose work would otherwise be 
practically unknown to us. Of more recent 
birth is Miss Carrie Tennant’s small but 
auda ble Community Playhouse, devoted main- 
ly to the production of one-act plays by 
Australians, and, of greater importance and 
ambition, Miss Doris Fitton’s Independent 
Theatre. This courageous woman has engaged 
the well situated and comfortable little Savoy 
Theatre, seating four or five hundred, for every 
Saturday night for a year, and here she is 
giving us, with amateur talent only, such 
plays as “Michael and Mary” “The Silver 
Cord,” “And So to Bed,” “Hindle Wakes,” 
“Candlelight” etc—not tremendously intellec- 
tual fare perhaps to the spoiled Londoner, 
but a Godsend to us in our present talkie- 
ridden and drama starved condition. Full 
houses are attending these plays, and con- 
sidering the excellence of both the producing 
and the acting Miss Doris Fitton richly de 
serves her success. 

However, one tragedy that our dramatic 
ife has suffered is the demise of the Sydney 
Repertory Theatre Society under the director- 
ship of that most capable actor and producer, 
Mr. Gregan McMahon. For seven years 
Mr. McMahon organised and directed the 
Melbourne Repertory Theatre, but the war 
brought that to an end and it was not till 
October, 1918, that he commenced his good 
work in Sydney. From then on, however 
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Messrs. J. & N. Tait, who have big theatrical 
interests, stood behind him in his effort to 
bring before us the better play, and in 1920 a 
permanent Repertory Theatre Society was 
established. Most of the players were amateur, 
but many productions had a strong sprinkling 
of professionals, the standard of plays was 
consistently high and always well done, and 
the movement flourished. Performances were 
given either at the Conservatorium of Music 
or at the Palace Theatre (both considerably 
larger than the Savoy) and for some years it 
was not easy to procure seats even with the 
privileges of membership. But alas, the 
movement waned. 

It is difficult to put one’s finger on the 
cause. Perhaps in an effort to give Austra- 
lian writers a hearing, valuable ground was 
lost through the presentation of a couple of 
plays that were scarcely worthy of production. 
Perhaps, flushed with his success in presenting 


the works of good but orthodox playwrights, 
such as Galsworthy, Barrie, Shaw, Granville- 
Barker, Drinkwater, etc., Mr. McMahon 
became a little over ambitious in bringing 
forward such moderns as Molnar and Piren- 
dello. Personally, I feel for ever indebted to 
him for producing “Six Characters in Search 
of an Author,” but I do think that the audience 
as a whole was somewhat staggered, and, with 
several other dismal plays to his credit, it is 
quite possible that the stigma of a liking for 
the morbid became attached to our Director. 


At any rate, whatever the cause, the year 
1928 saw the end of the Sydney Repertory 
Theatre Society, and ever since then Mr. 
Gregan McMahon has been occupied once 
more with the Melbourne Repertory Theatre— 
with what success I know not. But I do 
know that Sydney’s lovers of drama are 
missing him sadly. 


A BAVARIAN PEASANT THEATRE 


By Robert Newton 


Saini is inborn amongst the Bavarians. I 

can not account for this: perhaps it is 
their intimacy with the mountains, perhaps their 
religious faith, or perhaps just accidental. At 
any rate ugliness is almost unknown. To 
see this you have only to look at any local 
village War Memorial, or more simply the 
corridor-wall frieze of a small inn. This 
same taste is to be found in all forms of social 
self-expression which include the practice of 
the theatre. 

Scattered here and there amongst the 
pleasant wooded slopes, the brightly painted 
cottages of Southern Bavaria are a number of 
baroque Peasant Theatres. The most famous 
is, of course, the Oberamergau Passion Theatre 
which contains one of the most dignified and 
well-balanced permanent sets that I have seen. 
At Partenkirchen—only a few miles from 
Oberamergau—there is a “Bauern’ (peasant) 
Theatre, not so elaborate, but where the 
acting and production reach a remarkably 
high standard. 

I visited this theatre several times. Built 
in the Tirolese manner—rectangular with an 
upstair gallery supported on wooden pillars— 
it had an atmosphere that was warm and 
friendly. The parterre was filled with tables 
at which sat all sorts—eating, drinking, 
smoking and watching the play. There was 
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also an orchestra in which the predominant 
instrument was the Zither played by a very 
aged peasant with a patriarchal beard who was 
so much part of the place as to be quite tradit- 
ional. It is fresh and direct this rippling music, 
but with an undercurrent of yearning that echos 
Hawaii. Of the stage itself there is nothing to 
say, except that above it are the mystic symbols 
of the Magi as a protection against fire. 

I saw several pieces of no particular merit, 
performed in a decor surprisingly drab in its 
realism for a people of such excellent taste and 
love of bright colours. However, this was 
outbalanced by magnificent acting and pro- 
duction. Here was naturalism and team work 
so marked that it would seem as though the 
company must all have been born with natural 
technique. Those common faults, self-consci- 
ousness, fidgetting, awkward gesture and 
monotony of speaking, were practically non- 
existent. Moreover, so spontaneous was the 
acting, that I felt, as with the Irish Players, 
that the company must have been playing 
together since the beginning. At times so 
natural was the acting that, not being able 
to follow the dialogue, (they speak an in- 
comprehensible patios) I imagined myself 
listening not to a play but to a casual, and 
possibly private, conversation : it was almost 
embarrassing. 
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Only very few of the company were, what 
we should call, ‘character actors’; for the 
most part they played themselves, reacting 
to the different situations ; but they did this 
with such skill, such assurance and such 
charm! On the whole the men were better 
than the women, because occasionally the 
latter were a little self-conscious. There was 
one old boy with a face like a naughty but 
loveable monkey. In one play, having been 
made a fool of in the presence of the whole 
village, he refused to take part in some local 
festivities and so stayed at home and sulked. 
From outside came the cheerful sounds of 
music and gaiety, whilst inside sat the old man, 
struggling valiantly with himself and puffing 
at a long peasant pipe. Should pride or a 
desire for company (so strong in Bavaria) 
get the better of him? To watch him, as 
he sat there puffing thick clouds of smoke 
that rose slowly to the ceiling and scratching 
at his puzzled head, was a great joy. 

Another remarkable feature is the production 
—the work of Johann Rieger. He told methat 
he had never seen a play in Munich nor in 
Berlin, so that his whole method was self- 
evolved—another example of inborn talent; 
for the speed, sense of grouping and of 
situation in his productions were all excellent. 
Perhaps this would not have been so remark- 
able if the company had been in fact the col- 
lection of accomplished actors that they 
appeared to be, whereas, although gifted with 
undoubted talent, they were all trained by 
Herr Rieger who invented most of the business, 
and gave most of the voice-inflections. When 
one remembers that during a season the 
company plays a different play almost every 
night from a repertoire of I believe over 20 
plays, this is surely a remarkable achievement. 
For 27 years Herr Rieger has been the Director 
of the Theatre in which he is despot, choosing 
such individuals from the village as are 
suitable or valuable to his company. 

Rehearsals take place during the autumn and 
the spring, and the company plays during the 
winter and summer months, the number of 
times per week depending on the demands of 
an audience which is frequently a visiting one. 
This does not mean that the theatre is merely 
a stunt for the benefit of the tourist: on the 
contrary, each new play added to the repertoire 
is received with great interest and excitement 
but the resident population is small and 
constant and the visiting one large and chang 


ing, so that the older plays do not attract a 
local audience to the same extent. 

I would like to conclude with a word about 
the plays. Unfortunately I missed any by 
Ludwig Thoma, the most distinguished writer 
of Bavarian peasant dramas. Those I saw 
were mainly of two types—farcical comedy 
and sentimental drama. The farces were fre- 
quently built on the never-failing formula of 
mistaken identity, and the dramas on the 
triumph of good over evil. In subject matter 
these pieces were simple, dealing with everyday 
affairs that would be familiar to a local audience 
There were the inevitable squabbles over land, 
skits on village hypocrisy, and the heroine had 
the usual uphill task of marrying the hand- 
some hero of her own choice as opposed to the 
dull wealthy one of her parents. In spite 
of the triviality of these pieces, they were suffi- 
cient to show the Bavarian as a simple, excit 
able person who is extremely hospitable and 
friendly and the possessor of natural taste 
and an unlimited capacity for enjoying life. 





** CENSORED ” 


The words “Censored Plays” in big red letters 
heading a poster give an agreeable thrill which was 
fully justified by a delightful performance by his 
Street Players of Mr. Laurence Housman’s two Vic- 
torian Plays, “The Revolting Daughter” and ‘““The 
Queen, God bless Her” in the Crispin Hall, Street, 
on July 8th. They were produced by the author 
who himself took the part of Lord Beaconsfield. 

It is a far cry from the Court of St. Francis of Assiss 
to that of Queen Victoria, but Mr. Housman seems 
to be equally at home in both worlds. To many the 
second play is familiar in print. The first has not been 
published : it consists of a series of five scenes in 
Victoria’s life, so attractive and absorbing that the 
curtain’s fall came too quickly and frequently. 
Though the intervals were pleasantly filled they 
somewhat spoiled the sequence of the scenes. 

Mrs. Dale made a wonderful portrait of the youthful 
Queen and well presented her simplicity and dignity 
and unswerving tenacity of purpose, but the part would 
have permitted more light and shade—a little less 
consistent hardness in the first play and more weight 
in the second. Her mother and governess were 
admirably acted. Of the men Mr. Webb as Lord 
Conyngham seemed especially to have caught the 
sense of period, his scene with the Archbishop was 
most amusing and convincing. 

Not the least enjoyable part of the entertainment 
was Lord Beaconsfield’s appeal for the Street Library 
and later the intensity of Mr. Housman’s acting, 
well supported by the sympathy of the Queen’s 
silences, was ted impressive and affecting. 

The costumes and settings were a joy to eye— 
a small “Victorian Exhibition” in themselves. This 
remote corner of Somerset may consider itself fortunate 
to have been invited to an entertainment which the 
Censor’s vigilance forbids to a wider world. 
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INCE the last number of “Drama” was 

published, the Great World Theatre has 
experienced a startling change of scene— 
and withal a somewhat lurid one. It may 
be asked how far the theatre of our more 
immediate concern has shared in the confusion? 
At the moment of writing we can say that the 
professional theatre, in London at any rate, 
has suffered much less than might have 
been expected. It is too early to speak of 
activities more closely allied with those of 
the British Drama League, but it may interest 
our readers to know that both in August and 
September the new members joining the 
League were in excess of the respective totals 
for the same months last year. This, we think, 
is a record of which we may be legitimately 
proud. It is also evidence that the art of 
the stage may be relied upon to play its part 
in maintaining national equanimity’ so 
needful at a time like the present. Drama is, 
in any case, an inexpensive form of relaxation, 
and as such will surely hold its own through 
whatever lean days are in store. 
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We are glad to print in this number Dr. 
Gordon Bottomley’s important article on the 
Village Drama Society, whose incorporation 
with the British Drama League is now com- 
dleted. Dr. Bottomley, the late President of 
the Village Drama Society, has honoured the 
League by becoming one of its Vice-Presidents, 
and Miss Mary Kelly, who has become Secre- 
tary of the new Village Drama Committee, 
will conduct the rural work of the League 
from newly-acquired offices at 8, Adelphi 
Terrace. This will mean immediate strength 
to the League, and ultimately, we hope, 
economy in working. The Costume Depart- 
ment will be carried on, as before, from 274 
New Cross Road, S.E.14. All Drama League 
Societies will now have the right to hire 
costumes on the special terms hitherto accorded 
to V.D.S. societies only. Particulars of these 
may be obtained on application to the League. 
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The Autumn Conference, to be held this 
year in Hull during the last week-end in 
October, promises to be as great a success as 
any past conference. Hull is a City that 
boasts of many associations with the stage, 
as shown by Mr. Sheppard’s interesting 
article which appears on another page of this 
issue. We hope for a large attendance, and 
all Drama League Members who have received 
a prospectus of the Conference will agree that 
it contains an unusually large number of 
attractive items. Any reader of Drama 
who would like to receive particulars of the 
Conference should apply to the Secretary of 
the League without delay. 
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Outside London, August and September 
were by no means “dead” months. Sir Barry 
Jackson’s Festival at Malvern was notable for 
its fine sequence of plays illustrating the 
development of the English stage from 
medieval times to the present day. The 
Shakespeare season at Stratford was well 
attended, while the Drama League Producers’ 
Schools at Norwich, York and St. Andrews 
(the last in association with the Scottish 
Community Dramatic Association), all proved 
very successful. The Village Drama Society 
has just finished a school at Cirencester. A 
Drama League Autumn School is in con- 
templation at Sheffield, and several more are 
already being planned for 1932. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


“Gordon Craig and the Theatre.”” By Enid Rose. 
Low, 12s. 6d. 

“Pavlova.” By Watford Hyden. Constable, 8s. 6d. 

“Chamber Drama.” By John Guthrie. Pear Tree 
Press. 

“One-Act Plays of To-Day.” Edited by J. W. 
Marriott. Harrap, 2s. 6d. 

“Sir Herbert is Deeply Touched.” By H. C. G. 
Stevens. Deane, 2s. 6d. 

“Rudolph.” By Graham Rawson, Lane, 2s. 6d. 

“The Book of Job.” By Bruno Winawer. Trans- 
lated by Joseph Conrad. Dent, 6s. 


HE first two books on this list provide a contrast 
in methods of biography. Miss Enid Rose writes as 
a disciple inviting us to join in admiration of the Master. 
Mr. Hyden, on the other hand, writes of Pavlova with 
a frankness which is the outcome of a real appreciation 
of Pavlova’s greatness, an essential greatness which 
cannot be impaired by the admission of her meanness, 
her jealousy, or any other of the faults of her strangely 
conflicting personality. 

It is admittedly difficult to write of Craig with detach- 
ment. There has been so much controversy over his 
ideas, so much exasperatingly stupid misunderstanding 
of these ideas, and so much uncritical and almost 
equally exasperating partisanship, that anyone writing 
about Craig usually finds himself forced either into 
attack or defence. Miss Rose, refusing to recognise 
any faults in her hero, is obliged to devote a large part 
of her book to attempting a staunch defence of Craig’s 
ideas at the points where they are most vulnerable, 
with the result that she has little space left to deal with 
those of his ideas which are now generally accepted 
and have had a widespread influence. For instance, 
in her determination to convince us that Craig is a 
practical man of the theatre, not only as a scene 
designer but also as a producer, she appears to 
under-rate the importance of Craig as a writer, and the 
enormous effect of his writings on the development 
of the modern theatre. Her book deals too much 
with what Craig might have done, given the oppor- 
tunity, and too little with what he has done. His 
actual achievement in inspiring a new race of producers 
and designers by his theories and his drawings, and 
in influencing the whole trend of theatrical criti- 
cism by the vigour and brilliance of his writings, is 
great enough in itself to render Miss Rose’s speculations 
as to his probable success in other fields almost 
irrelevant. 

Mr. Hyden’s book, in spite of its frankness, is also 
to some extent written in defence—in defence of the 
triviality and sentimentality of Pavlova’s ballets, and 
their hackneyed, sugary music, Pavlova herself was 
perfectly aware of the tawdriness of her material. 
Her repertoire was deliberately chosen to please 
unsophisticated audiences. She had no desire merely 
to dance for a few weeks of the year in the sophisticated 
capitals, she wanted to dance as often as possible, 
and for as many people as possible. Travelling the 
world, dancing and practicing and rehearsing for 
fifteen hours a day for the greater part of every 
year, often appearing in a different town each night 
for weeks on end, she lived a life of almost incredible 


arduousness. ‘She did not want fame and she did not 
want money. She wanted to dance, and to dance 
for everybody in the world.” Because Pavlova 
devoted herself so utterly and completely to her art 
she had practically no life of her own outside the 
theatre; consequently Mr. Hyden has been able to 
write an informal biography entirely free from the usual 
irrelevant ne and chit-chat which clutters up most 
theatrical biographies. The blend of complete ad- 
miration and sympathy with shrewd and honest criti- 
cism, combined with a quick, vivid style, make this 
one of the best theatrical biograhpies of recent years. 

Mr. John Guthrie claims for his book that it is 
“‘an introductory treatise on the presentation of a new 
form of dramatic art,” but in making this claim the 
author under-rates the progress which has been made in 
the theatre during recent years, and it is difficult to 
find anything particularly new in his ideas. But there 
is much that is both interesting and beautiful in the 
coloured plates, and I strongly recommend this book 
to all amateur societies who are growing a little weary 
of the usual cut-to-pattern productions, as chamber 
drama is one of the very few types of production in 
which the amateur starts with a definite advantage 
over the professional. Amateur scene designers, even 
those who have no particular interest in chamber drama, 
will find a number of object lessons among the ill- 
ustrations, particularly in the setting for “Emperor 
Jones” and the design for a backcloth for “‘Christ and 
the Three Maries.” 

The fifth volume of “One Act Plays of To-day” is 
easily the most interesting collection which has yet 
appeared in this series. There is a remarkable variety 
of subjects and styles in the eleven plays which Mr. 
Marriott has selected. In the first volume which 
appeared in this series, seven years ago, nine out of 
the eleven plays had the inevitable kitchen or parlour 
settings. It is some indication of the far greater range 
of the newer type of one-acter that the setting which 
would have served for almost all the plays in the first 
volume could only be used for two of the plays in 
the present one. 

There are further signs of the increasing flexibili 
of the one-act play in Mr. Steven’s extremely original, 
brief and amusing plays. Here are three one-acters 
of exceptional neatness and individuality. 

**Rudolph” and “The Book of Job” are two full- 
length plays of unusual interest. “Rudolph” is a fine, 
solid piece of work—solid without being heavy or 
dull—dealing with political intrigue in the Austrian 
court in the year 1889. The sombre events of the play 
are effectively and ironically thrown into relief against 
the gaiety and irresponsibility of the Viennese back- 
ground. “The Book of Job,” in spite of its title, is 
a lively and extremely amusing satirical comedy based 
upon an idea rather than upona situation. I found this 
one of the freshest and most genuinely entertaining 
plays which I have read for some time. 





Next month we shall publish a Special Review of 
new plays of Community Drama interest, also the lst 
of Recent Acquisitions to the Library, which is un- 
avoidably held over owing to pressure on our space. 








THE DRAMA IN HULL 


By T. Sheppard, M.Sc., F.G.S. 


Sees seal of the Hull Playgoers’ Society 
consists of a view of Holy Trinity Church 
at Hull, one of the largest Parish churches in 
the country, in front of which is a represent- 
ation of Noah’s Ark, as it was taken round 
Hull in the fifteenth century in connexion 
with the Miracle Plays which then were 
performed. These Plays represented the first 
steps in the evolution of the drama in this 
City. 

The annual performances on Ploughboys’ 
Monday, remnants of which still survived in 
the local villages when I was a boy, differed 
very little from the earlier ones. I shall 
never forget the sleepless nights which 
followed my first and last sight of the Plough- 
boy Players in a farm kitchen in a country 
village not many miles from Hull, when on 
an otherwise calm evening a set of masked 
and gaudily ribboned fiends burst into the 
room, and without any introduction what- 
ever, began reciting their parts, during which, 
I well remember, one of them was knocked 
underneath the kitchen table, where I verily 
believed he was dead! I was also convinced 
that the “Doctor” brought him to life again. 
That was “Drama”! An elaborate sword, 
gorgeous costumes, a profusion of multi- 
coloured ribbons, and other paraphernalia 
accompanied these Ploughboys, as they lit- 
terally were, and after their “piece” was over 
they received refreshments, both solid and 
liquid, and the occupants of that house 
certainly saw the only dramatic performance 
they had witnessed since the previous Plough- 
boys’ Monday. 

Up to quite recent years, before motor 
buses enabled people in the outlying villages 
to attend cinemas and other performances, 
the drama in the primitive form described, 
and altered very little since medixval times, 
was performed by strolling players in the 
villages round about. 

Another of my early recollections which 
certainly has some bearing upon this subject, 
is the pleasure I had at being taken to see a 
Marionette Exhibition. This was in a shed 
off Marlborough Terrace in Hull, at the 
junction of Beverley Road and Spring Bank, 
and I remember distinctly a charge of a 
halfpenny per head was made for admission. 
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There were primitive seats, and the various 
cardboard actors in the pay were attached by 
strings to the fingers of the performer, who, 
of course, was invisible. The showman struck 
me as being an extraordinarily wonderful 
person, and when I endeavoured to follow 
his example, I failed. This was over forty 
years ago and I have not seen anything 
of the kind since. 

When we endeavour to ascertain the part 
the drama played in the early history of Hull, 
we find our records particularly scanty. The 
possibility occurred to me that Shakespeare 
himself might have been to Hull. We know 
that he did visit certain parts of the country. 
However, with the assistance of the Record 
Clerk at the Guildhall, careful search has been 
made through all the contemporary payments 
and records in the Hull Corporation archives, 
but unfortunately we have not been able to 
find anything relating to payments made to 
players. 

The earliest reference to players in Hull, 
according to G. Hadley’s “History of Hull” 
1788, is that “In the year 1598 the following 
strong order was made by the zealous and 
worshipful mayor, John Greaves, Esq., and 
will show in what degree of esteem those 
itinerary gentlemen, the stage players, were 
held in the town of Hull in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth :—” 

The extract is then given, but on comparing 
it with the actual entry in the Bench Book we 
find the date is really September 27th 1599, and 
the whole extract by Hadley is so carelessly 
worded and inaccurately rendered that I now 
give the extract as it appears, being indebted 
to the Record Clerk for the transcription :— 

“The xxviith of September 1599. 
Whereas hearetofore and yet their are resorte to 
the towne of Kingston upon Hull divers idle and 
lewde persons players or setters out of playes or 
enterludes within this towne, to which playes 
many of thinhabitants heare have gon and ben 
present at and spent theire tymes and also their 
monie in hearinge such fryvolous and vayne exer- 
cises to the evill example of many, for reformacon 
whereof. And bycause the players are for the 
most part straingers and therefore not soe conven- 
ientlie restreyned frome playinge, as thinhabitantes 
of this towne frome hearinge, and for that the 
use thereof is thought to be very ungodlie and 
wicked. It is therefore ordered and agreed by the 
Maior That noe Burgesse or inhabitant within the 
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towne of Kingston upon Hull neither man nor 
woman shall at any tyme heareafter resort to or be 
present at or when ainie playe or enterlude is play- 
inge or showed in any place within Kingston upon 
Hull upon payne that everie such person offendinge 
there into forfeit for every e and offence the 
some of IIs VId (2/6d.) to the Maior and Bur- 
gesses of Kingston upon Hull And also that the 
owner of everie house or place where such playes 
or enterludes are played or harde shall for everie 
offence or tyme forfeit XXs. ({1.) to the use 
aforesaide.” 


The only satisfactory point about this 
early reference to players in Hull appears to 
be the fact that they were strangers and not 
natives | 

The early history of the drama in this city 
is closely connected with the history of 
religion. So far as Hull is concerned we have 
no complete record of the actual plays, but 
from information available relating to similar 
pieces elsewhere in the country, we can form 
a very good idea of what transpired here. 

There is no evidence of a Corpus Christi 
play at Holy Trinity Church, Hull, but there 
is a wonderful account of a play connected 
with the history of Noah. For many years 
a large ship with masts and bowsprit used to 
hang in one of the transepts. It was a 
cumbrous ornament but it was the centre of 
much interest and of many memories, for on 
“Plough Day” it was taken from its position 
and dragged by the bellman through the town. 
This was by way of advertisement. When the 
people had thus been reminded of the perform- 
ance of the “Mystery Play,” the ark was 
drawn up near the church; a platform was 
erected in front of it, and Noah entered his 
ark. 

An interesting insight is given into the 
whole matter by the accounts of the above 
play preserved in the Trinity House at Hull. 
The most suggestive items are as follows :— 

“For a pair of new mittens for Noah, 4d. 

Paid to Nicholas Helpby for writing the play, 7d. 

For rope to hang the ship in the church, 2d. 

Paid for drink to Noah, 4d. 

For 9 gallons of ale, 13d. 

For taking down ship and hanging up again, 2s. 

For wire when the ship went about, 2d. 

1521—new ship, £5 8s. 4d. 

1449—wages for Robert Brown, who acted God, 6d. 

1469—Noah and his wife, 21d. 

1470—Noah and his wife, 23d.” 


In 1767 a theatre existed off Lowgate, on 
the ground now occupied by the Queen’s 
Hall, formerly the George Yard Chapel. Of 
this theatre we have a bill for 1768. We have 
the original Act of Parliament relating to the 


licensing of a Playhouse in Hull. It is “An 
Act for Enabling his Majesty to licence a 
Playhouse in the City of York; and in the 
Town, and County of the Town of Kingston 
upon Hull. Whereas a licensed Playhouse 
is much wanted in the City of York; and in 
the Town, and County of the Town, of 
Kingston upon Hull, etc.” 

A large Theatre was erected in Humber 
Street, Hull, in 1809. It was “one of the best 
buildings of the kind outside London.” This 
was burnt down in 1859, and in 1864 a 
“Beautiful Temple of the Drama was built on 
the site.” The stage was 43 ft. long. The 
pit held 800 people and the gallery 1,000, 
the dress circle 200, boxes 200, stalls 44, 
a total of over 2250 seats. This was burnt 
down in 1869. 

In 1825 the “Sans Pareil Theatre” at the 
corner of Humber Street, was opened, and 
later called the Minor Theatre, later the 
Summer Theatre, then the Clarence, and lastly 
the Adelphi. It was pulled down in 1836. 
After certain “Amphitheatres,” the Queen’s 
Theatre in Paragon Street was built in 1854— 
its “entrance” is now Messrs. S. P. Woods 
Stores ; the present Tivoli was the stage of 
the Queen’s; and the present Imperial Hotel 
occupies the body of the old Queen’s Theatre 

For many years what is now the Tivoli was 
Hull’s Theatre Royal. Then came the Grand 
Theatre in George Street (now a cinema) 
and later the Alexandra Theatre in Charlotte 
Street—which struggled for a time as a 
legitimate theatre—but clearly the changed 
times were not favourable. 

Thirty years ago the “Hull Shakespeare 
Society” was founded and in its early days 
frequently rented one or other of the Hull 
Theatres and gave performances for a week at 
a time with great success. 

Some of these early enthusiasts are still 
with us. Later it became the Hull Shakespeare 
and Playgoers’ Society, and now the Hull 
Playgoers’ Society. It has a membership of 
Over 400, and has its own Theatre in the 
Market Place where plays are produced and 
acted by well known amateurs. 

In 1924, largely by the instrumentality of 
the Playgoers’ Society, Hull’s Little Theatre, 
now known as The Hull Repertory Theatre 
was started with a professional cast under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur Whatmore, and now 
guided by Mr. Carl Bernard. By the aid of 
its supporters the theatre in which the Reper- 
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tory movement was started was purchased 
together with two adjoining houses, which 
enabled the present theatre with its adequate 
stage and dressing rooms to be built. 


IN HULL 


I have had the unique and proud privilege of 
occupying the chair of both the amateur Play- 
goers’ Society and the Professional Repertory 
Theatre directorate since their formation. 


THE MADDERMARKET THEATRE 


An Appreciation By Diana Christie 


HOSE who know Norwich will remember 
that there are two ways of reaching the 
Maddermarket Theatre. One can either come 
from “Charing Cross,” up a steep paved 
alley beside the triangular churchyard of St. 
John Maddermarket; or, from the upper 
level of the Guildhall and Marketplace turn 
into the network of narrow streets which will 
bring one to the front of the same church. 
Here again is the paved alley, squeezing its 
way between the Church wall and some 
incredibly old stone cottages, and a little 
further downhill stands an arched gate-way 
surmounted by a queer little stone mermaid. 
One passes through into a good sized flagged 
courtyard with a long timbered building at 
one end. Even in Norwich, which hides 
so many surprises behind the busier streets, 
this courtyard, with its central stone urn full 
of flowering plants and a glimpse of trees 
beyond, fills one with a sense of happy dis- 
covery. Its very “rightness” is pure joy. 
The tram-bells of the Market and the hoots 
of cars in Charing Cross are three hundred 
years away as one passes under the gold and 
black sign of the Norwich Players and enters 
the vestibule of the Theatre itself. Lit by a 
latticed window, it is like the hall of a pleasant 
country house. The furniture is of dark 
oak—a table with some good bits of brass 
and a tall jar of flowers on it, a solid chest 
or two, and on the walls, woodcuts of various 
stage settings used during the last ten years. 
It is all so plain that the flowers and a pair of 
brightly stencilled hessian curtains are the only 
relief—a subtle sense of colour-value, not lost 
on the observant. Again, it is just right. 
Double doors of oak lead into the auditorium, 
and one finds oneself, probably for the first 
time, in an Elizabethan Playhouse. 

The novelty of the platform stage, without 
proscenium or front curatin may strike one 
as odd and even vaguely disappointing, but 
soon the atmosphere of the place begins to 
work. Everywhere, the design is admirable 
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—the pillared stage, the proportions of the 
gallery and side entrances, and the perfect 
lines of sight from every part of the auditorium. 
The centuries recede and one enters into a 
trance of peace. 

But when a gong sends house-lights down 
and stage lights up, one’s mind springs 
immediately to attention. The Players, enter- 
ing from curtained doorways at the sides of 
the apron-stage, speak and move in a normal, 
natural way. They are so at home in whatever 
period they happen to be playing that their 
costumes seem to act with them. On the 
programme only the names of the characters 
represented appear and from this very anonim- 
ity has sprung the teamwork that has made 
them greater than mere individual stars. The 
play’s the thing, and the Players’ business is 
to present it—not dead, as a quaintly attired 
*‘museum-piece,” but alive, vital, and belong- 
ing to us to-day. Yet the team alone would 
not be sufficient. It is the genius of its 
Director, Nugent Monck, whose vision and 
patience has created this Theatre and controls 
its destinies. Ten years ago, the Norwich 
Players, a small group of amateurs founded by 
Nugent Monck, were seeking a new head- 
quarters, when the present building, (success- 
ively 2 Roman Catholic Chapel, a baking- 
powder factory and a Salvation Army Hall) 
came into the market. It was a derelict, 
but the accoustics were practically perfect 
and Nugent Monck saw its possibilities. With 
immense foresight and courage he raised the 
necessary sum to buy it, and “on faith and 
credit” turned it into an Elizabethan Playhouse 
—Elizabethan because he felt that Shakespeare 
to be understood needed conditions of inter- 
pretation approximating as nearly as possible 
to the original ones. The playing must be 
swift, unbroken in sequence and unhampered 
by a picture-stage. Yet there is no starkness 
in Mr. Monck’s productions ; he believes in 
modern and beautiful lighting, and uses 
decorative curtain-sets and painted hangings 
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SETTING FOR DRYDEN’S 
“MARRIAGE A LA MODE,” 
AT THE MADDERMARKET 
THEATRE, NORWICH, 

















INTERIOR OF THE LITTLE 
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for both in and outdoor scenes. Neither are 
these productions confined to Shakespeare 
for it has gradually transpired how well- 
adapted the Elizabethan stage is to every kind 
of play. Thus the Maddermarket has been, 
in its way, as experimental as the latest “Art” 
theatre in London or America, with a repertory 
ranging from Euripides to Pirandello, and 
from Japanese No Drama to Bernard Shaw. 

Yet the policy has always been consistent, 
and the audience is given not what it wants, 
but something worth hearing, that it may be 
re-taught what the Elizabethans knew, the 
value of listening to the spoken word. For 
three weeks a play is rehearsed, then it is 
performed on six successive nights and a 
Saturday matinee, during a season lasting from 
September to June. Nearly all the players 
are engaged in business or professions during 
the day, and their leisure is thus spent entirely 
for or in the Theatre. There are also the 
Theatre’s designers, carpenters, wardrobe- 
mistresses, property-masters and, during per- 
formances, scene-shifters and stage-hands. It 
is this co-operation and loyalty that has kept 
the Theatre open for ten years of struggle, 
and is now beginning to make it famous. 

The programme for the coming season 
is of great interest, not only intrinsically but 
because it shows what the Amateur Theatre 
can afford to do. In these uncertain times 
few commercial Repertories could take the 
risk of “Titus Andronicus,” “The importance 
of Being Ernest,” “From Morn to Midnight” 
and “The Power of Darkness” in one season. 
But without a salary-list, the Maddermarket 
can take these chances. The superstructure 
of the company may change, but the found- 
ations continue, because there are still enough 
people in whom the true Amateur spirit 
lives. Naturally, the Players and Nugent 
Monck are interdependant. Without a trained 
team, his genius could not fulfil itsel{—without 
its Director the team could not function. 
Together they have fought local apathy and 
established a living Theatre that no “Talkies” 
can kill. It is this living Theatre that is 
everywhere needed—more especially to-day 
when personal wants and privations may be 
making daily life stricter and drearier. One’s 
mind, hemmed in by thoughts of prices 
and taxes and the material side of everything, 
needs escape and release. Just as the public 
Parks provide people with physical breathing 
spaces so the Maddermarket Theatre is a 
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“mental breathing space,” from which one 
comes refreshed and braced. For to see and 
hear and act good drama is to bring freedom 
both to audience and players, and by this 
means to make a corporate gesture that the 
Theatre is more than mere “entertainment,” 
and life itself transcendant of material affaiirs. 





ESSEX COUNTY DRAMA SOCIETY 


For the general public that has an increasing interest 
in the drama, the English stage begins to be intelligible 
with Shakespeare ; some few of them have also met 
with the more delightful and obvious mystery plays, 
revived at Christmas by enterprising amateurs, -onnect- 
ed as tradition expects, with the local church. It was 
a difficult and dangerous enterprise to take a se_juence 
of plays and to offer them in one production to show 
the development of the early drama from the stage 
of the Quem Queritis to Shakespeare ; and to succeed 
in amusing the average audience, and not a band of 
people solely interested in the Bae wey aspect. 

The Historical Spectacle “Setting forth the growth 
of English Drama” acted by the Essex Drama Society, 
and produced by Mrs. Gregory-Nicholson succeeded 
in keeping the imagination of their audience through 
three hours of plays, adapted for the exigencies imposed 
by time, by the Rev. P. E. T. Widdrington. These 
plays too, were not drawn from the best known 
examples of the drama that figure in the text books but 
from such divergent sources as the fine and little read 
Anglo-Norman “Adam,’and the interludes of Heywood. 

The Spectacle began with the Quem Queritis, 
(Winchester. c. 968) which led to an extract from 
“Adam” in the translated version of Professor E. N. 
Stone, a direct and dramatic telling of the bible story 
with a strong sense of the theatre. The setting of 
this was particularly delightful and in accordance with 
the detailed stage directions ; the centre back of the 
stage for the church door, Eden with the tree of 
knowledge on the left, and hell’s mouth on the right. 
The Clothes suggested an intimate knowledge of the 
illuminations of the period. But I missed the Almighty 
in a white shirt, with a gilded face ; a voice from behind 
the curtain lent a certain element of buffoonery that 
so usually marks the impositions of a censor. 

This was followed by “The Salutation and Concep- 
tion” from the Hegge M.S.S., combining well the 
characteristics of the Morality and Mystery, and 
especially remarkable for the beautiful. dressing of 
Contemplation ; and so on to John Skelton’s “‘Mag- 
nificence,” a vigourous piece of work with a marked 
development of character and elements of psychology. 

A Morris dance by the Thaxted side made a pleasant 
interlude, and the spectacle ended with Heywood’s 
“Play of the Weather” and scenes from “‘Ralph Roister 
Doister,” and the “Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

Each episode followed rapidly on the other, though 
it was acted by different groups ; and the acting was 
uniformly good, with an atmosphere of anonymity 
particularly suited to the medieval inspiration. The 
whole was charmingly set in the garden of Langleys 
(by kind permission of the High Sheriff of Essex) 
and the colour and purposely literal interpretation 
marked a step in the development of co-operative 
drama. 
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MINUTES OF THE XIIth ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE DRAMA LEAGUE 


Held on Tuesday, June 30th, at 5 p.m., at 8 Adelphi Terrace 
Lord Howard de Walden, in the Chair 


The Minutes of the last meeting which had been 
circulated in the October 1930 number of “Drama” 
were taken as read and ot 
Annual Report and Balance Sheet. 

Mr. Rea outlined the principal points of the Annual 
Report which had been printed in the June number of 
“‘Drama’’. The Balance Sheet, he said, called for 
little comment, but the League had taken another step 
forward towards being self-supporting. 

Mr. Rea proposed, Mr. Dawes seconded and it was 
RESOLVED :—“‘That the Annual Report and Balance Sheet 

should be adopted.” 
Election of Council. 

It was reported that in accordance with the rules of 
the League the following members of the Council 
were due to retire but were eligible for re-election :— 
Mr. Walter Payne, Mr. Kenneth R. Barnes, Dr. F. S. 
Boas, Miss Edith Craig, Mr. Holford Knight, the Hon. 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, Dr. L. du Garde Peach. 

It was proposed by the Chairman, seconded by 
Mr. Dingwall and 
RESOLVED :—“‘That these members should be re-elected.” 
Provincial Elections. 

Lord Howard de Walden reported that the following 
provincial representatives had been elected :— 
Scotland .. ry .. Mr. Douglas Robertson 

Northumberland, Cumber- 

land, Westmorland, Lancs, 

Isle of Man . Mr. George O. Sharman 
Yorkshire, Durham .. .. Miss Constance Radford 
Hereford, Cheshire, Salop, 

Staffs, Derbyshire, Notts 

Leicester, Rutland. . me 
Wales = “ oe 
Worcs, Warwick, Suffolk, 

Oxon, Northants, Beds .. Mr. Boughton Chatwin 
Lincs, Norfolk, Suffolk, Herts, 
Hunts, Cambs, Bucks .- No Nomination 
East Sussex, Kent, Essex . Mr. B. J. Benson 
West Sussex, Surrey, Hants, 

Isle of Wight + i 
Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, 
Dorset, Wilts, Glos .. . Miss D. M. Carritt 
Election of Auditors. 

It was unanimously resolved to elect Messrs. Searle, 
Honeybourne & Co. as Auditors for the coming year. 
Incorporation of the Village Drama Society. 

Proposed by Mr. Whitworth, seconded by Miss 
Kelly :— 

“That the terms of agreement for the incorporation of the 

Village Drama Society in the British Drama League as 

circulated, be adopted and that the Council of the League 

be requested to make such changes in the rules of the League 
as may be necessary.” 

In speaking to the resolution, Mr. Whitworth said 
that the Village Drama Society had been founded a 
few months before the League and had been one of 
the first organisations to afhliate. Three years ago an 
agreement for closer co-operation had been made, but 
at the termination of this agreement, it had been thought 


Mrs. Nesfield Cookson 
Mr. D. Haydn Davies 


Mrs. Gordon Whitmore 
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that it would be better either to revert to complete 
freedom or achieve a close amalgamation. Various 
meetings had been held under the chairmanship of 
Captain Ellis of the National Council of Social Service 
and a memorandum had been drawn up, a copy of 
which had been sent to every member of the League. 
This scheme for the incorporation of the Village 
Drama Society implied that a new Village Drama 
Committee of the League would deal with all corres- 
pondence from villages under 4,000 population (with 
the exception of that addressed personally to the 
secretary of the League)—with correspondence from 
organisations working for village players such as the 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes, the Nation- 
al Council of Social Service, the Rural Community 
Councils and (in accordance with the agreement with 
the V.D.S. already in existence) the Girl Guides and 
the Girls’ Friendly Society. The Village Drama 
Committee would also organise the a 
competition as at present arranged by the V.D.S. an 
specifically village plays sent in for criticism under the 
present Drama League scheme would be handed over 
for criticism by the Village Drama Committee. 

In commending this motion to the meeting, Mr. 
Whitworth stated that he had confidence that the ar- 
rangement would be for the benefit of the movement 
as a whole and it only remained for every member of 
the League to endorse it. 

In seconding the motion, Miss Kelly stated that 
Mr. Whitworth had accurately described the position. 
In the past she felt it had been for the benefit of village 
drama that the two societies should work separately 
but now she thought the time had come when it would 
be for the good of village drama in general that the 
incorporation should take place. 

In reply to a question as to the financial liability 
involved, Mr. Rea stated that the League was taking 
a leap in the dark as regards finance but he thought 
the end to be achieved was worth the risk involved. 

The resolution on being put to the vote was carried 
unanimously. 

Proposed foundation of the National Theatre Guild. 

Proposed by Mr. Lee Mathews and seconded by 
Mr. John Fernald :— 

“That this meeting approves the scheme for the foundatiog 

of the National Theatre Guild with the object of unitina 

all those who are in sympathy with the foundation of 1 

National Theatre and of providing evidence of genera 

support of the enterprise.” 

In speaking to the resolution, Mr. Lee Mathews 
stated that there was an intense belief in the need for a 
National Theatre among certain persons, and he thought 
the formation of this Guild would demonstrate the 
amount of support forthcoming. The organisation 
of the scheme, which was to obtain 100,000 signatures 
of persons each subscribing 1/- had been entrusted to 
the League by the Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre Committee and approved by the Council of 
the League. 
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MINUTES OF THE DRAMA 


Mr. Fernald in seconding the resolution stated that 
there was an urgent need for a National Theatre if 
only to preserve the English language which was in 
danger of becoming Americanised through the influence 
of the Cinema. 

Miss Fogerty supported the resolution pointing out 
that London lacked its due proportion of theatrical 
prestige as the Capital City of the Empire. 

Mr. Sharman stressed the need for Municipal 
Theatres in the provinces. 

Mr. Rea was sceptical as to the possibility of running 
the theatre. 
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Mr. Whitworth dealt with some of the objections, 
and explained that the Guild would help to keep alive 
the idea of a National Theatre during the present 
period of enforced inactivity owing to National finan- 
cial depression. Any profit remaining after the payment 
of Guild expenses would be handed over to the Shakes- 
peare Memorial National Theatre Fund. 

The resolution on being put to the vote was carried 
by a substantial majority. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, proposed by Mr. Rea, and carried 
unanimously. 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE HULL REPERTORY THEATRE. 

The Hull Repertory Theatre, which now maintains 
a wholly professional Company, was founded in 1924, 
and has had successful seasons of increasing length 
each year, the last, 1930-31, being 44 weeks. T'wenty- 
two plays were produced, each one running for two 
weeks. 

Three years ago it became obvious that the Audit- 
orium would have to be enlarged. The theatre 
premises and two adjoining houses were purchased 
and extensive alterations, involving a total expenditure 
of £16,000, were effected. The new stage and 
lighting equipment now offers opportunities for 
carrying out more elaborate productions and ideas, 
while the Auditorium has been enlarged to a capacity of 
674 and the floor raked to give an uninterrupted view 
of the stage. The aim and object of the theatre is 
to give to the City of Hull, with its population of 300,000, 
the opportunity of seeing plays which otherwise it 
would not see, and to put them on with that sense of 
beauty and daintiness which is so often lacking in the 
ordinary provincial theatre. 

Practical business methods allied to enthusiasm and 
a teal knowledge of what is best in the theatre have 
been the great factors in the rapid and substantial 
success of the repertory movement in Hull. 


THE CURTAIN CLUB. 


This Society gave an interesting performance of 

“Nine till Six” at the Rudolf Steiner Hall on July rst. 
In this play of character rather than situation, the 
producer and players had dealt with the fragile material 
and worked up a splendid fabric though sometimes 
individual colour was a little undecided. 
Perhaps that was why the first scene, establishing each 
character in her niche dragged rather, but after this the 
play marched along with zest and speed. The ensemble 
scene at the end of Act II was vividly played by the 
four chief women, and so were the scenes behind the 
showroom later on. All details of the production 
showed thought and a sense of variety, and the op- 
portunities which a centre exit gave the company of 
“acting with their backs” were not thrown away. 

Several characters had been meticulously studied 
from their real “‘types,’’ (notable that of ““Miss Roberts’’) 
and expression and intonation well portrayed, and much 
of the success of the production was also due to small 
parts receiving individual touches of ee Ee 

D. M. C. 


SHAKESPEARE IN MODERN DRESS 
PRODUCTIONS BY THE 
HULL PLAYGOERS SOCIETY. 


Two Shakespeare plays have recently been performed 
at the Playgoers Theatre rather oh account of the 
treatment they afforded than of their authorshi 
a Modern Dress version of “‘Much Ado About Nothing” 
and a Byzantine setting of “The Winter’s Tale.” 
These revealed a large potential audience from the 
Schools of Hull. As Mr. Ivor Brown has said, the 
“conscript audience” for professional Shakespeare is 
an unhappy affair, but the deliberate selection of a 
play set for examination, treated with concentration 
on the lines and on Shakespeare’s own simplicity of 
presentation is a different matter. 


Accordingly, in May last, Constance Clark’s pro- 
duction of ““Twelfth Night” was offered primarily to 
the Schools. Where possible Shakespeare’s own 
method was emphasised, and where this could not 
be done the treatment was as unobtrusive as possible. 
Costumes regardless of expense, no proscenium curtain, 
plain black curtain setting throughout. 


The same seat was used for the Garden as for the 
Palace, the Box-Tree was a simple wall-piece, wheeled 
on like a cricket screen, and a table and two chairs for 
the Kitchen Scene were the only real pieces of furniture. 
A single interval came after Scene VIII. 


Thus nearly all the play could be presented in less 
than 2$hours, and the interest and pace kept throughout. 


The parties from the Schools filled the theatre to 
the doors for the four nights allotted, and for an ad- 
ditional performance which was necessary. Over 
2,000 Secondary School children saw the play, and by 
the kindness of Mr. George Morton, 2,000 more from 
the Elementary Schools were able to see the play at 
a hastily-arranged free Matinee at the Alexandra 
Theatre under the local Educational Authority. 


The experiment revealed the great success of this 
form of production, both financially and as a useful 
function of the amateur theatre. Repeat orders from 
the schools after the first shows proved the enjoyment 
of the scholars, and several weeks of hard work at 
rehearsals gave very valuable training to the actors. 
A similar production of “As You Like It’’ has already 
been decided upon. But—pace Mr. Drinkwater— 
the adult audience for Shakespeare is, to say the least, 
pathetic. 
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A NOVEL VENTURE IN SURREY 


The Four Winds Repertory Theatre is probably 
unique in the world of the Amateur Theatre, being the 
combination, under a joint committee, of four amateur 
societies ; The Holywell Players, The Oxted and 
Limpsfield Players, Tonbridge Little Theatre, and 
The Worth Players. The object of this combination 
which is under the patronage of Dame Sybil Thorndike 
with Sir John Stavridi as Chairman, is to provide, 
in centres where the theatre is dying or has as yet never 
flourished, worthwhile plays at regular intervals 
throughout the amateur Sonute season. Each play 
will be presented by one of the ‘winds,’ and will 
visit the different centres that are on the circuit of the 
Four Winds Repertory Theatre: These centres are 
Oxted, Tonbridge and Three Bridges. 

The following plays will be performed during the 
season :— 

October. “The Switchback’”—James 

Oxted and Limpsfield Players. 
November. “The Government Inspector”—Gogol. 

The Holywell Players. 

December. “Mary Stuart”—John Drinkwater. 
bridge Little Theatre. 
January. ‘“‘Martine”’—J. J. Bernard. The Worth 

Players. 
February. 


Bride. The 


Ton- 


“The Race with the 
Scholtz. The Holywell Players. 
March. “The Comedy of Good and Evil’”—Richard 
Hughes. Tonbridge Little Theatre. 
April. “The Fan”—Goldoni. The Oxted and Limps- 
field Players. 
The Four Winds Theatre are willing to consider 
original plays. 
Hon. Secretary: RicHarp SrEyMour, 
2 and 3, Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


Shadow”—Von 


TAVISTOCK LITTLE THEATRE. 


The theatre attached to the Mary Ward Settlement, 
Tavistock Place, London, W.C., has been tenanted for 
some years by the St. Pancras People’s Theatre Company. 
This Company has now removed to other premises, 
and the theatre reverts to the Settlement. It will 
be known in future as the Tavistock Little Theatre. 

An attractive programme for the coming season 
has been arranged, and, beginning on October goth, 
plays will be produced on Friday and Saturday evenings 
each week. 


MIRFIELD. 


The Community of the Resurrection, Mirfield is 
fortunate in possessing a natural ampi-theatre—an old 

uarry—admirably adapted for open air performances. 

nm Sunday, June 14th, the Students of the College 
produced “Everyman” before an audience of several 
hundreds. 

The large scale of the stage and setting gave im- 
pressiveness to the part of Everyman in all the passages 
where he was left in despair and alone on the stage. 
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On the other hand when two or more actors were 
together the presentation occasionally lacked a little 
in dramatic power. 

The costumes designed and made by the producer 
were excellent in colour and symbolism. Incidental 
music, particularly well chosen, by a concealed choir 
added greatly to an interesting production followed 
with the closest attention to the end by everyone in 
spite of a shower of rain. 


SHEFFIELD. 


The Sheffield Little Theatre recently produced “The 
Oresteia”” of Aeschylus, with an anonymous caste. 
Many of the players were members of the Sheffield 
Educational Settlement, and despite the difficulties 
of a very tiny stage—the theatre itself when full barely 
holds 140 people—a very dignified and adequate 
series of performances were given. “Comus” is the 
next production. 

The Settlement has staged a number of Greek 
tragedies, and is in fact the only body in the city 
attempting anything of the kind. 

H. S. W. 


FRENCH PLAYERS AT THE “OLD VIC” 


Under the auspices of the British Drama League, 
the company of French players known as “Le Théatre 
Classique Universitaire” will give a performance ot 
Moliére’s “‘Les Fourberies de Scapin’”’ at the “Old 
Vic” on Tuesday evening, October 13th. The Com- 
pany which is under the leadership of Professor Tou- 
douze of the Paris Conservatoire, includes actors from 
the principal Paris theatres, and its producer is M. de 
Rigoult oF the Comédie Frangaise. While in England 
the Company will also visit a number of schools and 
educational establishments throughout the country. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
English Organizer of the tours, Mr. T. R. Dawes, 
8, Briar Avenue, Green Lane, Streatham, S.W. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF “DRAMA.” 


Dear Sir, 

In his appreciation of the wonderful work of the 
Compagnie des Quinze, in the July issue of “Drama,” 
Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth says “A fire-side reading of 
“Noe” or “Lucrece” would impress no one to the 
point of ecstasy.” May I be permitted to record as 
a tribute to the superb merit of M. Obey as a dramatic 
writer, that, while agreeing in the main with Mr. Whit- 
worth as regards “Lucrece,” in the case of “Noe” 
I most emphatically disagree. An arm chair reading 
of this play thrilled me more than I can remember 
any modern play having done before, in particular 
the exquisitely lovely scene where Noe, kneeling in 
the aie of the beasts, prays to God for wind. The 


humour, beauty and simplicity of this scene, to my 
thinking, ranked it among the very finest achievements 
of dramatic literature, an impression which was only 
slightly if at all increased by a subsequent witnessing 
of its magnificent performance. 
faithfully yours, 
GEORGE GRAVELEY. 
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S hen aim of the British Drama League is to assist the development of the Art of the Theatre 
and to promote a right relation between Drama and the Life of the Community. 


MEMBERSHIP of the League is open to all persons who are concerned 
with the practice or enjoyment of the Art of the Theatre, and may 
be acquired by the payment of an annual subscription of {1 1s. 
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Further particulars from the Hon. Secretary, 
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CHAS. FOX ‘LYS. 
COSTUMES, WIGS and CURTAINS 


ON HIRE FOR ALL 
Dramatic and Operatic Productions 


Pageants, Tattoos, Etc. 
- 








All Costumes made of the highest quality materials, historically 
accurate in every detail. 


Over 15,000 WIGS in Stock for immediate use. 


All Costumes chemically cleaned immediately on return. 


THE MOST UP-TO-DATE PREMISES IN ENGLAND: We invite 
you to call and view when in town. 


SPECIAL QUOTATIONS for Village Drama Societies, Schools and 
Colleges: 


The largest Amateur connection in the Kingdom: 
Prices adjusted to suit all types of Societies. 
Take advantage of our 70 years experience. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 


ACRE HOUSE fonoow, we. 


TELEPHONE TELEGRAMS 
Temple Bar Theatricals 
6521 — 6522 Rand, London 





Geo. B Cotton & Co., Ltd., Printers, Croydon 











